THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK

only have occasion to use the first. Nevertheless, in the
mould that Peacock has given them, the mermaid of Mr
Asterias, Mr Falconer's maidens, the skull of Cadwallader,
everything that is said and thought, assume a vast im-
portance and preposterous reality. Even the conviviality,
the unfailing foundation of good food and good company
upon which the novels rest, has an epic, half-Homeric
quality. The dinner-table is the centre of the Peacockian
world; there the characters gather and there the inimitable
dialogues go forward, while Peacock pushes about the
bottle. Deteriorationist and mystic, Sir Oran Haut-ton
and the parson alike must moisten their lungs with wine,
"for all things thirst beneath his ray".
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